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118 The Hebrew Student. 

languages, such as grain, foot, pouce, palma, pes, and the like. But the exactitude 
with which the Jew was bound to carry out the positive enactments of the Law 
was such as to render necessary for him a more precise determination of the quan- 
tities of water, of oil, of meal, and of other substances, as well as a more exact 
measurement of distance, than was usual among contemporary nations. The indi- 
cations of the relations of these definite measurements are very widely scattered 
through the Bible and through different tracts of the Mishna ; but by exhaustive 
researches it has been proved to be possible to recover almost the whole system of 
Hebrew weights and measures. 

The question may arise, in taking such units as the average weight of a full 
grain of barley, the size of an ordinary hen's egg, or the length of the human fore- 
arm (which form three of the units of the Hebrew system of weights and measures), 
how far the average size of these objects may have differed, three or four thousand 
years ago, from any that can now be ascertained. This difficulty, however, is met 
by the consideration that the mutual relations of dimensions of weight, of length, 
and of capacity are so closely connected, that any change in the average length, for 
example, of a barleycorn, would be detected when the same object was used as a 
unit of weight, because while the length increases simply, the corresponding weight 
increases as the cube of the length. Thus a correspondence, once fixed, can never 
be lost. 

It, must be remembered, indeed, that such accuracy as we are now accustomed 
to attach to the process of measurement is entirely of modern growth. The pre- 
cision attained by the Jews, the Egyptians, or any other ancient people, was limited, 
in a considerable degree, by their methods of writing numbers, which were rude 
and simple. The value of place in arithmetic was unknown until comparatively 
modern times. Nor were the purposes for which extreme accuracy is now required 
known in the early times described in the Bible. Our chief need of extreme ac- 
curacy as to weight is for the purposes of chemical analysis, and of the pre- 
parations of prescriptions requiring minute portions of very powerful agents. The 
Jews had no such requirements, medical study being discouraged among them, 
and any remedies referred to in their literature being of the simplest kind. The 
next need for accuracy, practically speaking, is as to monetary weight. And even 
here the accuracy required was not more than to require that a coin, in order to be 
legal tender, should not have lost the sixth part of its full weight. Thus, in recon- 
structing the tables of Hebrew measures and weights we are able to arrive at a 
degree of precision very far superior to that with which we can suppose that the 
ordinary implements for measuring, in any manner, were made in ancient times. — 
Conders Hand-hook to the Bible. 



Night Watches in the Temple. — Psalm cxxxiv. 1. From a Targum we learn that 
" the custom in the Second Temple appears to have been this. After midnight the 
chief of the doorkeepers took the key of the inner Temple, and went with some 
of the priests through the small portion of the Fire Gate. In the inner court this 
watch divided itself into two companies, each carrying a burning torch ; one com- 
pany turned west, the other east, and so they compassed the court to see whether 
all were in readiness for the Temple service on the following morning. In the 
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bakehouse, where the Micha (meat-offering) of the High-priest was baked, they met 
with the cry 'All well.' Meanwhile the rest of the priests arose, bathed them- 
selves, and put on their garmeuts. They then went into the stone-chamber (one 
half of which was the hall of session of the Sanhedrin), and there, under the super- 
intendence of the officer who gave the watchword and one of the Sanhedrin, sur- 
rounded by the priests clad in their robes of office, their several duties for the 
coming day were assigned to each of the priests by lot." 
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An Increased Circulation. — At this season of the year it is customary for 
periodicals, secular and religious, to appeal to their subscribers for assistance in the 
work of increasing their subscription list. There seems to be no good reason why The 
Hebrew Student should not follow the example of other journals in this partic- 
ular ; and we make this appeal upon the following grounds : 

1. The Hebrew Student aims to do a work, to fill a place to which no other 
periodical lays claim. It deals only with Old Testament and related topics. Its 
object is to incite a greater interest in Hebrew and Old Testament study ; to sup- 
ply "fresh" information concerning some of the many important subjects which 
come up for consideration in this field ; to furnish a medium of communication, 
through which ministers, bible-teachers and bible-students may present the results 
of their investigations, or obtain information concerning questions of difficulty 
which arise in their studies. 

2. The Hebrew Student, we feel assured, has already done a work, of which 
it need not be ashamed. Every mail brings the information that a minister, per- 
haps in Ireland, or a missionary, perhaps in India, or a professor in college or uni- 
versity, or, what is even more encouraging, a Sunday-school teacher, has, through 
the influence of the Student, been led to go back and take up again the long-neg- 
lected study, or, in the case of those who never have entered upon it, to seek 
instruction in the language from the beginning. Scores of letters from the most 
eminent scholars and ministers of the country indicate their entire sympathy with 
the work which The Hebrew Student aims to do, and which, in a measure, at least, 
it is doing. 

3. The Hebrew Student has as able a corps of contributors as the world can 
furnish. Those who have consented to act in this capacity are among the leaders 
in the department of Old Testament study. The names which appear in connec- 
tion with the articles of the present number, as well as those which have appeared 
with the articles of former numbers, are in themselves a sufficient guaranty of the 
worth and character of the journal. 

4. The Hebrew Student is offered at an extremely low price. No one oan 
well say that he cannot afford it. It is offered at this, confessedly, reduced rate, 
simply in order that every minister and every student may be able to have it. 

And now, in view of these facts, we ask those who have already signified their 
interest by subscribing for the periodical to use their influence in a simultaneous 
effort to increase its circulation. Brethren, this must be done. Nothing would be 



